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the vulgarity of the surroundings than moved to pity
or terror by the tragical circumstances of the tale told.
There is, however, another reason, which is per-
haps tending to make the drama less possible than
it was, and the reason is one which tells, in a less
degree, against all poetry. Human nature, various
as it is, is only capable after all of a certain number
of emotions and acts, and these as the topics of an
incessant literature are bound after a time to be
exhausted. We may say with absolute certainty
that certain subjects are never to be taken again.
The tale of Troy, the wanderings of Odysseus, the
vision of Heaven and Hell, as Dante saw it, the
theme of Paradise Lost, and the story of Faust are
familiar instances. Less certainly, we may say that
wherever a great dramatist, like Shakespeare or
Moliere, has left a masterpiece of successful delineation
of character, artists will be slow to hazard rivalry
and the world to tolerate it. Take, for instance,
Othello. Such a subject as jealousy cannot, of
course, be renounced simply because Shakespeare
has treated it, and Webster in Love's Sacrifice has
given us an innocent wife, a perfidious accuser, and
a husband stirred to deadly revenge ; but Webster,
though it probably did not occur to him that there
might be some irreverence in counterfeiting Othello,
was yet careful, from the different bent of his genius or
to avoid the charge of plagiarism, that his conception
should be essentially diverse. His husband is no
Moor with a sense of incongruity about his marriage ;
his wife has broken no filial vow, and though she is
chaste in body has strayed in thought; and the
artificer of ruin is not a man with a grudge against
the husband, but a courtier wishing to gain influence.